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DEWAIN VALENTINE 

An artist must have both vision and practical skills. We like to 
romanticize the artist as visionary, one who is able to see new forms 
of beauty, a process in which we forget his or her enormously practical 
skills. Beauty may seem like an old fashioned word for the late 1970's, 
having been denigrated to "empty formalism" by the conceptual artists 
who consider themselves to be the avant garde, and as well as forgotten 
in a culture preoccupied with the chronic plagues of inflation and energy 
crises. Are not these times of decreasing material comforts and earning 
power for most people, however, precisely those that have the greatest 
need for the vision of beauty, with its ability to enrich the quality of life? 
In our culture, that has been shaped by the Protestant work ethic, 
we have traditionally given little value to the artist, the seer of visions, 
failing to understand the practical nature of art in its contribution to the 
quality of life. Now, at the height of a materialistically oriented culture, 
we are realizing the limitations of materialism in both a practical and a 
spiritual sense. And theorizers of our time, in areas of thought as far 
removed as the Marxism of Herbert Marcuse and the psychology of 
Rollo May continue to stress the importance of beauty, the realm of the 
artist, for the enrichment of the spirit. 

In his book The Courage to Create , Rollo May makes an important 
distinction between the creative spirit, vision, or idea, and the creative 
person, i.e., artist, who is able to realize his or her creative spirit in 
material form. Those whose ideas, however beautiful, are never put 
into form, whether words or objects, that can be experienced by other 
people, do not become artists. Here is where the practical skills come 
in, both the ability to work with the chosen materials and the discipline 
required to put one's knowledge into effect. We become known by 
what we are able to put into the world, whether in the form of ideas, 
or objects. Thus we have more direct knowledge of Leonardo the artist 
than Leonardo the scientist or inventor, because he was able to realize 
his ideas in works of art that we can see today. 

The critical issue for an artist, then, becomes the means by which 
his or her vision may be realized, that is the medium through which 
beauty can be manifested and the dichotomy of material and spirit 
transcended through the fusion of form and content. DeWain Valentine's 
vision has been the creation of illusions of colored light floating in 
space, that is, the kind of beauty we all respond to so profoundly in 
phenomena like sunsets or rainbows. Plastic and glass — the media 
whose characteristics are the most appropriate for the expression of 
this vision because of their transparency are also problematic to work 
with, both physically and technologically. For years Valentine has 
worked with cast polyester resin, developing such technical mastery of 
the medium that he can achieve a scale and clarity that professionals 
in the industry had said would be impossible. They, of course, lacked 
the vision. But, while polyester resin is an ideal medium for creating 
the illusion of transparent color floating in space, it is also a very 
demanding medium, requiring long periods of time and precise 
chemical balancing to set up and gel, and producing highly toxic fumes. 


Thus, for some time, Valentine has wanted to use glass, a medium 
which possesses the transparency required for his aesthetic, but which 
is much more readily accessible and less toxic than resin. The problem 
remained, however, of how to put pieces of glass together in the 
desired forms. The solutions which enabled the new glass sculpture 
to be built, like many good solutions, are beautiful in their simplicity. 
By cutting the glass into thin and narrow strips, and laminating the strips 
together with silicone rubber, the artist makes rectangular modules, 
18x24 inches, with a strip running diagonally through the rectangle 
from one corner to the other. Most of these modules are constructed 
from two strips of glass, but some have many more layers. Their 
thickness is limited only by considerations of weight; how much weight 
the structure itself can sustain, or the wall in the case of pieces attached 
to it. These uncomplicated, lightweight modules are simple to construct 
and can be combined together in literally infinite numbers of ways. 
Their light weight allows for the possibility of very large scale, but the 
large pieces can be easily disassembled, by cutting the laminated joints 
with a razor blade, and the smaller modules can thus be safely and practi¬ 
cally shipped. Valentine's move to a new medium thus represents a 
true technical breakthrough. He laughingly refers to the change as 
turning a corner — referring to the angular forms created by the modu¬ 
lar structures, in contrast to the curvilinear shapes which were pre¬ 
dominant in his cast resin sculptures. The phrase is metaphorically as 
well as literally apt. Turning the corner has opened new vistas permitting 
new visions and new forms. 

Our associations with glass in our everyday experience are usually of 
two types — either as windows, or as vessels, containers, especially of 
liquids. The latter, practical objects are described by the material of 
which they are made — glasses. V^e also use the word "glasses" for 
objects worn to enhance defective vision, in which case glasses become 
the windows for our eyes, which themselves are called the windows 
of the soul. While glass in these immensely practical and important 
guises allows us visual access to what is beyond or within, it also 
functions to cut us off or protect us from the very things it enables us 
to see. While observing the wind or rain from the windows of our houses 
and cars we can remain warm and dry, and at the same time, we are 
being limited in the direct experience of all that is occurring. In their 
framing function windows can either bother us by cutting off the full 
view or can enhance that very view by dramatizing and isolating 
particular aspects of it. In our buildings, the access of light to the 
environment provided by windows, though too often neglected in 
windowless and fluorescent-lit interiors, is vital to our physical and 
mental well being. In its function as a vessel glass shapes what it 
contains — we do not usually think of wine, for example, in a form 
other than that shaped by a wine glass or bottle. This shaping of a 
liquid serves the practical function of putting it into a form that is 
easily drinkable, as opposed to being spilled in a puddle on the floor. 
Whether in the form of windows or vessels, glass thus has both a 
practical and an aesthetic function vis-a-vis what it is framing or 
containing. 







Very seldom, however, are we aware of the aesthetic qualities 
inherent in glass itself, apart from what it is framing or containing. 
When isolated from its practical function, as in a museum, we look at 
Roman glass, made for everyday use, as works of art. The buildings 
which 20th-century technology has allowed to be built with entire walls 
of glass were first viewed as dangerous, because glass did not appear 
to be structuraly sound to people who were not accustomed to seeing 
it used in that manner. The glass walls of today's multistoried buildings 
are often mirror coated, reflecting the surrounding environment and 
often serving visually to dissolve the buildings themselves. Now that we 
have become familiar with this idiom we no longer see it as dangerous 
or frightening, but as either a flashy gimmick or a beautiful illusion, 
depending upon our temperament. 

DeWain Valentine's new sculptures also present glass in a new idiom, 
rather than the customary forms of windows or containers of other 
substances. Though it still frames and contains, what it frames and 
contains is empty space, color and light. Of course all glass frames and 
contains space, color and light, but normally these phenomena are 
seen in the forms of particular objects and the spaces between them. 
We are not usually even aware of the spaces between objects as 
things whose forms are defined by the lack of specific form in the 
surrounding spaces. It is space, which we tend to think of as empty, 
which actually fills much more of the universe than the objects which 
occupy most of our perceptual attention. Works of art like Valentine's, 
which enable us to focus on light, color and space in a relatively dis¬ 
embodied state remind us of the nature of the universe, with its under¬ 
lying components of light, color and space, the basic building blocks 
of all things. 

Valentine is best known for his cast resin, fiberglass or carved sculp¬ 
tures of varied scales. Although these sculptures were wholly dependent 
upon interaction with the ambient light and space for their effective¬ 
ness, they were not conceived to be site-specific. That is, they were 
portable (though with great difficulty in the case of the very large 
circles and walls) and would work equally well in different environ¬ 
ments, rather than being integrated with the specific size and shape of 
a particular place. During the last decade Valentine has also executed 
several installation pieces that were site-specific, at Barnsdall Junior 
Art Center, California State University San Jose, the Long Beach Museum, 
the La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, California State University, 
Northridge, and his own studio. However, because museums and 
galleries are usually not able to leave these sorts of installation pieces 
up permanently, most of them no longer exist. The new glass sculp¬ 
tures, generated from modules, effectively bridge the gap between a 
permanent, portable work of art and a temporary, site specific installa¬ 
tion. With the new method the artist can construct pieces that relate to 
the physical characteristics of the particular place in which they are to 
be installed. As the modules are broken up for transportation or 
storage, they can be re-assembled in different site specific configura¬ 
tions if necessary, because of physical changes made in public or 


private spaces. The two large scale installations in the Irvine exhibition 
have been created especially for this gallery. 

The first piece is a wall relief mounted in the entrance gallery — 
an equilateral triangle with its apex nearest the floor. Constructed of 
twenty-eight modular tetrahedrons (a four, as opposed to five, sided 
pyramid), each module two feet long on a side, the structure contains 
seven modules along each side and seven rows of increasing numbers 
of modules from each point of the triangle to its opposite side. This 
perfectly symmetrical and impeccably installed relief not only dominates 
the space of the wall which it occupies physically, but also integrates 
the surrounding areas of the wall so that the sculpture and its environ¬ 
ment together become a unified, balanced, harmonious gestalt. The 
wall itself is eighteen feet long and sixteen feet high; each side of the 
triangle is approximately fourteen feet long. 

This wall construction includes both two and three-dimensional 
aspects of form — we see the configuration on the wall as a two- 
dimensional triangular figure, while the individual components which 
make up the triangle are three-dimensional pyramids. As Robert Morris 
has insightfully noted (in Artforum, "Aligned With Nazca," October 
1975), the perception of two and three dimensional space elicits two 
very different kinds of responses. We associate two-dimensional mark¬ 
ings with logic and linearity, clarity and definition, whereas the per¬ 
ception of three-dimensional space demands a whole-body response. 
Space itself is formless and infinite. To conceive of space as formed, 
shaped or contained requires an act of imagination. We might say that 
art works which appeal to both modes of perception — (in addition 
to this piece, Robert Irwin's installations which use both scrims and 
black lines to structure space come to mind) requite active involve¬ 
ment of both hemispheres of the brain — the logical structuring 
function of the left brain (in right-handed people) and the spatial, 
imaginative activities of the right brain. 

Formally, the modular, geometric, symmetrical structure of this piece 
may suggest for some viewers the sculpture of Sol LeWitt. This associa¬ 
tion is only a superficial one, for visually and experientially the works 
are worlds apart, as are the intentions of the two artists. LeWitt insists 
on the pre-eminence of idea, whereas Valentine investigates the nature 
of sensory perception, particularly the perception of illusions. Hence, 
while our logical minds can recognize the geometric structure of this 
work, the characteristics of the glass medium — transparency and 
reflectiveness — act visually to deny the physicality of the structure. 
In some cases and from some angles of viewing, structural components 
simply disappear. Certainly the empty spaces between the strips of glass, 
traditionally called negative space, have as much visual weight, or more, 
than the physical components which comprise the work. The myriad 
reflections and shadows cast against the wall, though "merely" illusions, 
are compellingly beautiful in their delicate and complexly interwoven 
web-like patterns, as well as their many gradations of light. As we are 
invited by this work to involve ourselves in the perception of light and 



illusion, we realize that visually there is no less interest in something 
that is not physically verifiable, than there is in perceiving things we 
know are present because we can touch them. Illusion becomes as 
important as reality, or reality no more weighty than illusions, a cosmo¬ 
logical point of view that has been articulated in many religious tradi¬ 
tions — Hinduism, Buddhism, and more recently a contemporary 
American version in Richard Bach's best selling novel, Illusions. Valen¬ 
tine's new work provides us the opportunity visually to experience the 
world view that all of life is illusion. 

Not the least of the virtues of Valentine's new work is its sensory 
appeal. The brilliance of the glass, its many and subtle gradations of 
green, the reflections it generates, its delicacy — its evanescent, now 
you see it — now you don't quality, are all beautiful in the traditional 
sense. Despite its strict geometry, the modular structuring alludes for 
me, in its subtlety and grace, to the cellular patterning of nature. 
Because of its overt fragility, its process-oriented installation, and its 
cutting edges, the work also has frightening overtones of implied 
danger and destruction. 

The second Irvine piece installed in the larger gallery is a free-standing 
floor piece which, like the wall relief, occupies almost the entire floor 
on which it is placed and wholly integrates the remaining negative space. 
Eight sections, each composed of a four foot vertical component, from 
which a twelve-foot segment is buttressed to the floor, are installed 
in an evenly spaced, star-like configuration, with the eight sections 
converging in the middle and forming a hexagon on the floor. At its 
highest point each section is almost five feet, and the piece is nearly 
thirty feet across, leaving only small spaces of empty floor between 
each segment and the walls. As a result the viewer must move in and 
out of the piece in order to walk around it. In cross section the modular 
components of this sculpture are triangular. Each of the glass modules 
is an 18 by 24 inch rectangle, strengthened by the diagonal reinforce¬ 
ment. The nature of this modular structure must be actively looked 
for to be discerned, since in the context of the whole the modules 
overlap one another completely obscuring the simplicity of the basic 
structure in layered illusions of color, reflection, space. As we enter the 
gallery only about half the structure is visible from the door, the 
remainder coming into view as we turn the corner. Although the sculp¬ 
ture as a whole has a beauty of order and structure, the individual 
components are no less beautiful in themselves, as was especially 
evident during the installation when the modules were being assembled. 

Any detail can be as visually compelling as the whole, and it is 
virtually impossible to be aware of the nature of the details and of the 
whole at the same time. The piece really offers infinite different 
perspectives and thus cannot be easily comprehended in the gestalt 
sense intended by many minimal sculptors who employed modular 
structures. The different perceptual experiences of this work are limited 
only by the attention and imagination the viewer is willing to give it. 
Those who are willing to invest more time will not be unrewarded. 


We can choose to concentrate on the densely green edges of cut glass, 
on the reflected light which visually disintegrates the glass, on the strips 
of glass as they appear and disappear in different parts of the room, 
on the illusionistic depth of the reflections and shadows layered onto 
the white floor, on the structure as a whole. As with any experience, 
we get back from art in direct proportion to what we give it. 
Attentiveness to anything reaps its own rewards. 

For me the experience of these works of art amounts to a radical shift 
in awareness away from the preoccupations or anxieties of the particular 
moment, to a more universal, intuitive understanding of the underlying 
nature of all things. This understanding/awareness/insight produces 
wonder, and joyfulness, in response to the beauty perceived in the 
abstract structuring of color, light and space. The experience of light 
sparkling off the clean, green edges of cut glass, or passing through 
the strips of glass to create shadow patterns of forms not originally 
perceived in that manner is exhilarating, and is analogous to experiences 
of light and shadow in nature — light momentarily glistening at the 
edge of a wave, or the shadows cast by unseen forms. The green color¬ 
ation of the glass itself, together with its variable intensity, depending 
on the thickness of the angle from which we are looking at planar 
surfaces or edges, suggests a quality of light seen under water. Though 
Valentine is not making literal references to nature by representation, 
such references are not coincidental, for his aesthetic inspiration origi¬ 
nates with his experiences of suspended light and color in nature. 
In his efforts to replicate the quality of these experiences — as opposed 
to replicating their particular appearances in nature (like painting a 
seascape) — Valentine enables us to see them anew, to see things of 
which we were previously unaware. The sensory act of vision, when 
accompanied with a new insight or understanding, becomes seeing with 
the mind as well as the eye. 

© 1979 Melinda Wortz 
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